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COOPERATIVE WAR EFFORT OF THE DEMOCRACIES 


JOINT DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press by the White House January 2 


DECLARATION BY UNITED NaTIONs: 


A Joint Declaration by The United States 
of America, The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, 
Yugoslavia. 

The Governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program of 
purposes and principles embodied in the Joint 
Declaration of the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic Charter} 

Being convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, 
independence and religious freedom, and to 
preserve human rights and justice in their own 
lands as well as in other lands, and that they 
are now engaged in a common struggle against 
savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate 
the world, Declare: 


(1) Each Government pledges itself to em- 
ploy its full resources, military or economic, 


*Bulletin of August 16, 1941, p. 125. 


against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such government 
is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself to co- 
operate with the Governments signatory hereto 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered 
to by other nations which are, or which may 
be, rendering material assistance and contri- 
butions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism. 

Done at WasHINGTON, 

January First, 1942. 
The United States of America 
by Franxurn D Roosevetr 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 
by Winston CHURCHILL 
On behalf of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Maxim Litvinorr 
Ambassador 


National Government of the Republic 
of China 
Tse Vune Soone 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

The Commonwealth of Australia 

by R. G. Casry 
The Kingdom of Belgium 

by Ce R. v. p. SrRaTEN 


Canada 
by LetcHton McCarruy 
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The Republic of Costa Rica 
by Luis FernaNnbEz 


The Republic of Cuba 
by Avretio F. ConcHEso 
Czechoslovak Republic 
by V. S. Hurpan 


The Dominican Republic 
by J. M. Troncoso 


The Republic of El Salvador 

by C. A. AtFaRo 
The Kingdom of Greece 

by Craton P. DiamantropouLos 
The Republic of Guatemala 

by Enrique Lopez-HErrarte 
La Republique d’Haiti 

par Frernanp Dennis 
The Republic of Honduras 

by Jutran R. Caceres 


India 
Girsa SHANKAR Bagpal 
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The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
by Hucurs Le Gauais 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
A. Loupon 


Signed on behalf of the Government of the 
Dominion of New Zealand 
by Frank LaNnosToNE 


The Republic of Nicaragua 
by Lron DEBaYte 


The Kingdom of Norway 

by W. Munrue pe MorcenstierNne 
The Republic of Panama 

by JaEN GuaRDIA 


The Republic of Poland 
by Jan CrecHANOWSKI 


The Union of South Africa 
by Raten W. Ciose 


The Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
by Constantin A. ForrtcH 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press January 2] 

The Declaration by the United Nations joins 
together, in the greatest common war effort 
in history, the purpose and will of 26 free na- 
tions, representing the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of all 6 continents. This is 
a living proof that law-abiding and peace- 


loving nations can unite in using the sword 


when necessary to preserve liberty and justice 


and the fundamental values of mankind. 
Against this host we can be sure that the forces 
of barbaric savagery and organized wicked- 
ness cannot and will not prevail. 


SUPREME COMMANDS IN THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC AREA 


[Released to the press by the White House January 3] 


1. As a result of proposals put forward by 
the United States and British Chiefs of Staff, 
and of their recommendations to President 
Roosevelt and to the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, it is announced that, with the con- 
currence of the Netherlands Government and 
of the Dominion Governments concerned, a 
system of unified command will be established 
in the southwest Pacific area. 


2. All the forces in this area—sea, land, and 
air—will operate under one Supreme Com- 
mander. At the suggestion of the President, 
in which all concerned have agreed, General Sir 
A. Wavell has been appointed to this command. 

3. Major General George H. Brett, Chief of 
the Air Corps of the U.S. Army, will be ap- 
pointed Deputy Supreme Commander. He is 
now in the Far East. Under the direction of 
General Wavell, Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U.S. 
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Navy, will assume command of all naval forces 
in the area. General Sir Henry Pownall will 


be Chief of Staff to General Wavell. 

4, General Wavell will assume his command 
in the near future. 

5. At the same time, His Excellency General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek has accepted the 
Supreme Command over all land and air forces 
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of the United Nations which are now or may 
in the future be operating in the Chinese the- 
ater, including initially such portions of Indo- 
china and Thailand as may become available to 
troops of the United Nations. United States 
and British representatives will serve on his 
joint headquarters planning staff. 


RADIO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


[Released to the press by the White House December 28] 


On December 28 the President sent a message 
to the people of the Philippine Islands. It was 
broadcast by short-wave radio direct to Manila 
where it was re-broadcast and given to the press. 
The text of the message follows: 


“THe PropLe or THE PHILIPPINES: 

“News of your gallant struggle against the 
Japanese aggressor has elicited the profound 
admiration of every American. As President of 
the United States, I know that I speak for all 
our people on this solemn occasion. 

“The resources of the United States, of the 
British Empire, of the Netherlands East Indies, 
and of the Chinese Republic have been dedicated 
by their people to the utter and complete defeat 
of the Japanese war-lords. In this great strug- 
gle of the Pacific the loyal Americans of the 
Philippine Islands are called upon to play a 
crucial role. 

“They have played, and they are playing to- 
night, their part with the greatest gallantry. 

“As President I wish to express to them my 
feeling of sincere admiration for the fight they 
are now making. 

“The people of the United States will never 
forget what the people of the Philippine Islands 
are doing this day and will do in the days to 
come. I give to the people of the Philippines 
my solemn pledge that their freedom will be 
redeemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources, in men 
and in material, of the United States stand 
behind that pledge. 


“It is not for me or for the people of this 
country to tell you where your duty lies. We 
ure engaged in a great and common cause. I 
count on every Philippine man, woman, and 
child to do his duty. We will do ours.” 


JAPANESE ALLEGATIONS REGARDING 
KILLING OF NATIONALS 


[Released to the press December 29] 


The Department of State has _ received 
through the Swiss Legation, representing Jap- 
anese interests in the Philippines, a communi- 
cation from the Japanese Government in which 
it protests the alleged killing of 10 Japanese 
nationals at the time of the assault by the Jap- 
anese forces against the city of Davao on the 
Island of Mindanao. 

This Government had not previously heard 
of the alleged incident and has no reports what- 
soever which would substantiate in the slight- 
est degree the incident complained of by the 
Japanese Government. 

For days previous to the delivery of this 
note, the Japanese not only had been continuing 
their unprovoked aggression against the Phil- 
ippine Islands but they had also ruthlessly, 
wantonly, and with a complete lack of humanity 
bombed the defenseless civilian population of a 
declared open city, killed scores of civilians, 
and wounded hundreds more. 

While the United States would not condone 
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the acts of any of its officials or of any persons 
under its authority which contravene accepted 
rules of international law, and will always in- 
vestigate complaints and take such proper steps 
as may be warranted under the facts, the rec- 
ord established by Japan over a number of 
years and in her recent activities in the Phil- 
ippines clearly shows a wholly wanton disre- 
gard by Japan of international law and of prin- 
ciples of humanity and even of the elemental 
rules of decency designed to avoid needless in- 
jury to defenseless civilian populations. The 
objective of the Japanese in making this pro- 
test is clear, that is, to attempt to divert atten- 
tion from their iniquities by making accusations 
against others. 


SEVERANCE OF RELATIONS BY VENE- 
ZUELA WITH GERMANY, ITALY, AND 
JAPAN 


{Released to the press December 31] 


The Venezuelan Ambassador called to see the 
Under Secretary of State, the Honorable Sum- 
ner Welles, on the morning of December 31 and 
by instruction of his Government delivered a 
note in which the Government of Venezuela 
stated that it had that day broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Mr. Welles replied that this action taken by 
the Government of Venezuela was profoundly 
appreciated by the United States and was one 
more outstanding demonstration of the unfail- 
ing solidarity of Venezuela with all of the other 
American republics in the taking of all meas- 
ures necessary for the defense and security of 
this hemisphere. 


December 8, 1941 is the correct date for the 
declaration of war by Costa Rica against Japan, 
and page 599 of the Bulletin of December 27, 
1941 should be corrected accordingly. 
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PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND NA- 
TIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT WAR 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
PERSONNEL WITH HUNGARY AND RUMANIA 


[Released to the press January 1] 


The Department of State has been informed 
through the Swiss Government that the Hun- 
garian Government accepts proposals of the 
American Government concerning exchange of 
diplomatic personnel. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment proposes to place as soon as possible a spe- 
cial train at the disposal of the members of the 
American Legation leaving Hungary which will 
take them to the Spanish border, the train not 
being able to proceed past that point because of 
different railway track gauge. In this train 
there will be the members of the American 
Legation and Consulate in Budapest, their per- 
sonnel, and a certain number of persons in- 
dicated by the Legation. 

The train will also carry effects of official per- 
sonnel. The transportation fares of the official 


personnel to the Portuguese frontier will be paid 


by the Hungarian Government. Persons who 
are not officials will be required to pay for their 
sleeping accommodations aboard the train and 
may carry only hand baggage with them. A 
dining-car will be placed at the disposal of the 
travelers. The Hungarian Government will ac- 
cept the promise of the American Minister to 
Hungary, Mr. Herbert C. Pell, that neither he 
nor the official personnel coming out of Hun- 
gary will leave the European Continent before 
the members of the Hungarian diplomatic and 
consular missions coming from the United 
States shall have arrived in Lisbon. 

Regarding this latter fact the American Min- 
ister will be informed through the Hungarian 
Minister at Lisbon. 

The Hungarian Government hopes by the ar- 
rangements set forth above to avoid any useless 
delay at the Portuguese frontier, in view of the 
fact that the exchange of the missions con- 
cerned will be effected at Lisbon. 
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Two officials of the Hungarian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs will accompany this party to 
Lisbon. 

The State Department has also learned 
through Swiss official sources that the Ruma- 
nian Government accepts in principle the 
American Government’s proposition relating to 
the exchange of diplomats, consuls, and other 
official persons and supposes that the American 
Government will take care of the necessary 
details of arrangement. 


AMERICANS IN THE FAR EAST 


[Released to the press December 29] 


In a telegram dated December 29, 1941 Mr. 
Paul P. Steintorf, American Consul at Manila, 
reported that the consular premises remained 
undamaged and that the entire staff were safe 
and well. 


{Released to the press December 30] 


According to information received in the 
Department through the courtesy of the Swiss 
authorities, American officials in Shanghai, 
Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, and Peiping are 
confined to their hotels or to their embassy or 
consular compounds and are well treated. It 
was indicated that private American nationals 
were not being interned and that the general 
situation was satisfactory although public utili- 
ties were functioning on a restricted basis. 
Foreign banks were said to remain open but 
withdrawals of American depositors were re- 
stricted to 2,000 Chinese dollars (approximately 
U.S. $80) per month. 

It was reported that the authorities of the 
French Concession and the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai were cooperating with the 
Japanese to maintain order and to insure food 
supplies and other essentials. 

In a telegram dated December 29, 1941 from 
Mr. Walter A. Foote, American Consul General 
at Batavia, it was stated that American resi- 
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dents of Medan were all safe. (Medan was re- 
ported by the press to have been bombed on 
December 28.) 


[Released to the press December 31] 


In a telegram dated December 27, 1941 from 
Mr. C. E. Gauss, the American Ambassador at 
Chungking, it was stated that it had been re- 
ported indirectly that Americans remaining in 
Hong Kong were unharmed and that they were 
being housed in the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank Building. The offices of the American 
Consulate General at Hong Kong are located in 
this building. 

Mr. Kenneth S. Patton, the American Consul 
General at Singapore, telegraphed on Decem- 
ber 30, 1941 that up to that time no American 
residents of Malaya had been injured. 


JAPANESE EMBASSY STAFF AND PRESS CORRE- 
SPONDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


{Released to the press December 29] 


The Japanese Embassy staff are being con- 
centrated, pending their departure from the 
United States, at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Japanese correspondents will also be as- 
sembled in a few days and concentrated with 
the Embassy staff at Hot Springs, Va. 


ACQUISITION OF SWEDISH SHIP 
“KUNGSHOLM” 


[Released to the press January 2] 

The American Government has arranged 
to acquire the Swedish ship Kungsholm by 
purchase from its private owners instead of 
exercising the right of angary. 

The title to the vessel is now vested in the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 
ADDRESS BY LAURENCE DUGGAN’ 


[Released to the press December 29] 


There has been a drastic change in the inter- 
national situation since I was requested last 
June to address the American Political Science 
Association. At that time the American re- 
publics were at peace with the rest of the world. 
Today, some are in war, others have broken 
off diplomatic relations, and the remaining 
have declared their continental solidarity with 
those republics now actively combating Axis 
aggression. 

Even from the point of view of the probable 
course of future inter-American relationships, 
the original title of my remarks, “Political and 
Economic Developments in Inter-American 
Relations”, is not so far-fetched as might first 
appear to be the case. The nature of inter- 
American developments during the past eight 
years can be considered a gauge of the scope 
and content of what may well take place in the 
coming years. I say this for the reason that 
inter-American relations have been built on 
firm bedrock during the last few years. No 
matter what wind may blow, no matter what 
storm may dash against the shores of the New 
World, a foundation of inter-American soli- 
darity has been laid so strong that overseas tem- 
pests will only lose their force against it. How 
fortunate, indeed, for the nations of the New 
World that these foundations were laid years 
ago on the bedrock of respect for sovereignty 
and cooperation for common benefit rather than 
on a shifting sand of momentary expediency. 

I believe it desirable to underline, at this 
juncture when short cuts and quick action are 
bywords, that the strength of the inter-Ameri- 


1Delivered before the American Political Science 
Association, New York, N. Y., December 29, 1941. Mr. 
Duggan is Adviser on Political Relations, Department 
of State. 
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can structure results from strict abstinence from 
intermeddling or interference in the internal 
or external concerns of the other countries. The 
adoption and application of this policy by the 
United States in 1933 necessitated the relin- 
quishment of many “rights” of an intervention- 
ist character. The right to intervene in Cuba, 
under the Platt Amendment, and in Panama, 
under the Treaty of 1903, were among the rights 
given up, to say nothing of the withdrawal of 
our Marines from countries to which they had 
been sent during the last war. The most pre- 
cious asset that the United States now has in 
the Western Hemisphere is the confidence and 
respect that one man of good-will has in an- 
other. This could be lost overnight by a hasty, 
ill-considered step of apparent urgent necessity. 

The value of this new confidence in the mo- 
tives of this country was demonstrated by the 
immediate and enthusiastic response to the call 
of the President of the United States in 1936 
for a special conference for the maintenance 
of peace in Buenos Aires. This conference 
marked a turning point in inter-American re- 
lations. Heretofore, the American republics 
had been concerned almost exclusively in ques- 
tions concerning relations among themselves. 
In Buenos Aires, they gave important consid- 
eration for the first time to the relations between 
the Western Hemisphere and the rest of the 
world. It was already evident then that certain 
countries, employing specious theories of race, 
of culture, of political economy, and of religion, 
were becoming a threat to the independence 
and security of peace-loving nations every- 
where. The American republics at this meeting 
proclaimed certain principles for the orderly 
and peaceful conduct of nations. They like- 
wise agreed to consult together in the face of 
a positive menace to the peace of the hemisphere. 
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As mutual confidence grew, as it became 
more and more apparent that the destiny of 
the hemisphere depended upon a solidary atti- 
tude, the American republics perfected inter- 
governmental measures for collaboration. At 
Lima in 1938, after the debacle of the Euro- 
pean democracies at Munich, the American re- 
publics proclaimed their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their soli- 
darity in case the peace, security, or territorial 
integrity of any American republic was 
threatened. 

The consultative procedure was immediately 
invoked at the outbreak of war in 1939. An- 
other meeting of Foreign Ministers was held 
in midsummer of 1940, a few weeks after the 
collapse of France had magnified the Nazi 
menace to the Western Hemisphere. Both 
meetings, in record time fur international de- 
liberations of this character, adopted measures 
of the highest importance, utility, and 
effectiveness. 

Those meetings were held during times of 
peace between the independent nations of the 
New World and those of the Old. Now, an- 
other meeting is to be held in Rio de Janeiro, 
capital of Brazil, at a time of war—the first 
meeting of representatives of all the Ameri- 
can republics ever to convene during a period 
of inter-continental war in which nations of 
the Western Hemisphere were joined. 

This meeting, of profound significance for 
the future welfare and well-being of every 
human being in the New World, will find the 
American republics united in their continental 
solidarity. Whether they have declared war 
on the members of the Tripartite Pact, whether 
they have broken off diplomatic relations, or 
whether they have extended the rights of a 
non-belligerent to the American countries at 
war, they have all reaffirmed their solidarity 
in accordance with inter-American agreements. 
In this connection it is pertinent to recall that 
resolution XV adopted at the meeting in 
Habana declares that any attempt on the part 
of a non-American state against the integrity 
or inviolability of the territory, the sover- 
eignty, or the political independence of an 

436362—42——2 
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American state shall be considered as an act 
of aggression against all the others. Thus, 
the treacherous and unprovoked attack com- 
mitted by Japan against the United States, 
and the subsequent declarations of war by Ger- 
many and Italy, have been recognized by the 
American republics as attacks as well against 
them. In other words, the members of the 
Tripartite Pact have attacked not only the 
United States but are regarded by the other 
American republics as having attacked them 
also. 

In this situation, the Foreign Ministers of 
the American republics are meeting to consider 
and determine the measures to be taken with 
a view to the preservation of the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of the American re- 
publics as well as to fortifying their economic 
solidarity. 

It would be inappropriate for me to at- 
tempt to speculate upon the measures that 
may be adopted. A brief review may be use- 
ful, however, of the various kinds of steps 
that have been taken by the American repub- 
lics since the last meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters in July 1940 in order to cope with the new 
problems that have confronted them. 

First: Throughout the Americas there has 
been a progressively greater public and gov- 
ernmental inquiry into the extent and scope of 
alien activities that endanger the peace and 
security of any American republic. As a 
result of the knowledge gained by these in- 
vestigations, controls of various types have 
been adopted. It is fair to assume that the 
meeting in Rio will discuss the strengthening 
and extension of these controls, particularly 
since Axis alien activities today are really 
nothing but a part of a vast military opera- 
tion. 

Second: In the late summer of 1941 the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay approached all the Amer- 
ican nations with respect to a proposal to 
accord non-belligerent rights to any American 
nation resisting overseas aggression. Uru- 
guay recalled that it had in fact done this 
during World War I when it offered to put 
its naval facilities at the disposal of the 
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United States. The reply to the inquiry last 
summer was in the overwhelming affirmative, 
and it is interesting to observe that some of 
the countries that questioned the desirability 
of raising the issue have now accorded non- 
belligerent status to their sister republics at 
war with the members of the Tripartite Pact. 

Third: The maintenance of adequate ship- 
ping has been a principal preoccupation of the 
American republics during the last year. The 
withdrawal first of many foreign-flag vessels 
and later of many ships of United States reg- 
istry accentuated the importance of putting 
into service in inter-American trade foreign- 
registry ships that had taken refuge in the 
harbors of the American republics. During 
the last year, the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee adopted 
a plan that has been accepted by the British 
Government for the taking over and opera- 
tion of the immobilized ships in this hemi- 
sphere. Many of these ships are already in 
service. Negotiations with respect to the 
others are, in general, well advanced. When 
all of these vessels are in operation, a total 
of approximately 546 thousand gross tons of 
shipping will have been added to the inter- 
American carrying trade. 

Fourth: The progressive curtailment of 
European markets has caused the piling up 
of surpluses of some raw materials in the other 
American republics. The Inter-American 
Committee in Washington gave preferential 
consideration to coffee. In more than a dozen 
of the other American republics, coffee is 
either the principal crop or the second in im- 
portance. As the war extended in Europe, 
coffee markets became restricted. Stocks piled 
up in the coffee-producing countries, prices 
sank to new lows, coffee producers were 
obliged to cut wages and discharge workers. 
The economies of several countries were 
stagnating. 

In this situation, the Inter-American Com- 
mittee formulated a plan that was adopted by 
the coffee-producing countries for putting cof- 
fee imports into the United States on a quota 
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basis. The operation of this plan has proved 
highly advantageous. An adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of coffee has been assured the 
consumer in this country at a fair and reason- 
able price. Producers are now receiving a 
return that enables them to continue produc- 
tion. The inter-American coffee arrangement 
is one of the most constructive applications of 
the good-neighbor policy in the field of trade 
and economics, and its importance in salvag- 
ing the languishing economies of many coun- 
tries will not soon be forgotten in those 
countries. 

Fifth: The development of the defense pro- 
gram of the United States created a heavy 
demand for the basic and strategic materials 
necessary for the production of implements of 
war. This demand has been accentuated by 
the outbreak of war in the Pacific. Communi- 
cations with some of the most important 
sources of supply have been interrupted. The 
other American republics are already supplying 
an important share of our requirements of 
these critical materials. For instance, from our 
southern neighbors we have been obtaining a 
minimum of 35 percent of our copper require- 
ments; 20 percent of our tungsten requirements; 
25 percent of our zinc requirements; 20 percent 
of our lead requirements; and 33 percent of our 
antimony requirements, Much of this has been 
purchased directly by our Government. There 
are, however, many untapped sources of supply 
in the other American republics. In order to 
furnish the sinews for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere these undeveloped mining 
and agricultural possibilities should be de- 
veloped cooperatively. 

Sixth: Just as the other American republics 
are generously making available strategic raw 
materials to the United States for fabrication 
into the weapons of war, so, in the same meas- 


ure, it is incumbent upon us to provide them. 


with the materials that they need to maintain 
their economies in a healthy condition. The 
gradual curtailment and now almost complete 
elimination of Europe and the Far East as 
suppliers of manufactured articles and certain 
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basic raw materials has left the United States 
as practically the only source of supply. Every 
effort, consistent with our defense effort, has 
been made to furnish the essential import re- 
quirements of the American republics. Our 
1940 exports to the other American republics 
reached an all-time high of $726,776,000. 
Nevertheless, there are civilian needs in these 
countries that it has been impossible to fill, just 
as it has not been possible to meet all the civilian 
needs of this country. It is the policy of the 
Government to treat these civilian needs on an 
equal and proportional basis to that accorded 
to our own civilian needs, 

There have been some voices heard since 
December 7 recommending that all our re- 
sources be conserved for our own use. These 
are the same voices that urge greater production 
of raw materials by our neighbors and who re- 
quest cooperation from them of many sorts. 
The incongruity of asking all and giving 
nothing is so apparent to all that scant attention 
has been paid to this narrow talk. I mention 
it, however, because it serves to bring out that 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere is a 
cooperative job in which each country must 
give as well as receive. 

These, then, are some of the questions that 
have had the attention of the American repub- 
lies during the last year. Since they are all of 
equal if not greater importance today, it is a 
fair guess that the American republics will be 
concerned with them at the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Rio and throughout the coming year. 

This brief canvass may also have served to 
bring out that today the problems of the Amer- 
ican Republics are tackled jointly in order to 
seek solutions in procedures of a cooperative 
character. There is no parallel in history of a 
group of nations collaborating tegether so com- 
pletely for the attainment of their principal 
national problems. There must be and, of 
course, there is a reason for this since similar 
efforts have been made elsewhere and failed. 
The reason is simply that underneath differences 
of language and race, of tradition and political 
and economic development, there exists the 
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same desire for a society in which free men at 
peace with one another can live and work and 
develop their individual talents in the way they 
see fit. This ideal is real and vital and living 
in the New World. It is not a new ideal since 
the origin is in the civilization of Western 
Europe that emerged from the Renaissance. 
Large parts of Europe, however, tired from the 
struggle for an ideal that requires sacrifice and 
mutual accommodation, have slipped back into 
forms of society that aim utterly to crush the 
freedom of the human spirit. It is because to- 
day in the Americas this democratic ideal is 
burning brighter than ever that the 21 Ameri- 
can republics, with all of their distinctiveness 
and difference, are pledged to help one another 
in case of aggression from without this hemi- 
sphere. 

The New World can learn a lesson from the 
dark pages of contemporary European history. 
Democracy was tossed overboard in many 
European countries because it failed to solve 
urgent domestic and international questions. 
The 20 years after World War I, despite what 
appeared on the surface to be recovery, were 
years of retrogression. The standard of living 
fell, opportunities for the individual became 
less and less, and international tension and dif- 
ficulties mounted. It was for these reasons that 
people began to listen to the will-o’-the-wisp 
promises of Fascist dictatorships. 

The New World also has problems that go 
to the very roots of the social structure. There 
are problems of race, of the exploitation of one 
man by another, of land and industrial monop- 
oly, of disease and malnutrition and intoler- 
ance. Until these problems at least are tackled 
and solved, democracy will still be to many 
millions devoid of content and substance. 


Our first duty is to render the hemisphere 
impregnable from attack from without. Our 
next duty is to render it impregnable to attack 
from within by exploitation of social malad- 
justments. Only when both duties have been 
performed will the destiny of the New World 
have been realized. 
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THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


The delegation from the United States which 
will attend the Meeting on January 15, 1942 
is constituted as follows: 


Representative of the United States of America: 
The Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State 


Advisers: 
The Honorable Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary 
of Commerce 
Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, President ef Export- 

Import Bank of Washington; Federal Loan 
Agency 

. Carl Spaeth, Assistant Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and Chief of American Hemi- 
sphere Division, Board of Economic Warfare 

. Harry D. White, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury 

. Lawrence M. C. Smith, Chief of Special Defense 
Unit, Department of Justice 

. Leslie A. Wheeler, Director of Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

. William Creighton Peet, Jr., Secretary of the 
Maritime Commission 
Emilio G. Collado, Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State, Department of State 

. Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant to the Legal 
Adviser, Department of State 


Secretary General: 
Dr. Warren Kelchner, Chief of Division of Inter- 
national Conferences, Department of State 


Secretary to the United States Representative: 
Mr. Paul C. Daniels, Assistant Chief of Division of 
the American Republics, Department of State 


Assistant Adviser: 
Mr. Howard J. Trueblood, Divisional Assistant, De- 
partment of State 
Press Officer: 
Mr. Sheldon Thomas, Second Secretary, American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Assistant Press Officer: 


Mr. William A. Wieland, Press Relations Officer, 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Assistant to the United States Representative: 
Miss Anna L. Clarkson, Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State, Department of State 


Secretaries: 
Mr. Guillermo Suro, Chief, Central Translating Office, 
Department of State 
Mr. Philip P. Williams, Third Secretary, American 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Assistant Secretaries: 
Mr. Edward R. Pierce, Divisional Assistant, Depart- 
ment of State 
Miss Inez Johnston, Administrative Assistant, De 
partment of State 


Assistant to the Secretary General: 
Miss Frances E. Pringle, Executive Clerk, Depart- 
ment of State 


Clerical Staff: 
Miss Dorothy F. Berglund 
Miss Edelen Fogarty 
Mr. Neal E. Kimm 
Mrs. Agnes A. La Barr 
Mr. H. Spencer May 
Miss Gladys E. Schukraft 
Miss Amy Margaret Watts 


COMPENSATION FOR PETROLEUM PROPERTIES EXPROPRIATED IN MEXICO 


[Released to the press December 31] 


Conversations directed toward determining 
the just compensation to be paid the nationals 
of the United States of America whose prop- 
erties, rights, or interests in the petroleum in- 
dustry in Mexico were affected to their detri- 
ment by acts of the Government of Mexico sub- 


sequent to March 17, 1938 will begin in Mexico 
City on Monday, January 5, 1942, as provided 
for in the exchange of notes of November 19, 
1941. 

Morris Llewellyn Cooke will represent the 
United States? and Manuel J. Zevada, an en- 


? Bulletin of December 20, 1941, p. 5638. 
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gineer, who is Under Secretary in the Depart- 

ment of National Economy, will represent 

Mexico. 

The staff accompanying Mr. Cooke to Mexico 
includes : 

Dr. Harlow S. Person, Consulting Economist, formerly 
Dean of the Tuck School of Business Administration 
at Dartmouth College; later managing director of 
the Taylor Society, editor of Scientific Management 
in American Industry, and member of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee; at present on the staff of the 
Administrator of Rural Electrification 

0. C. Merrill, Engineer Economist, formerly Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Power Commission and 
Director of the 1936 World Power Conference 


Judson C. Dickerman, Engineer Economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, formerly with the Virginia 
Railroad Commission, Chief of the Bureau of Gas, 
City of Philadelphia, and Associate Director of the 
Giant Power Survey, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Henry M. Oliver, Junior Economist, with the Division 
of Monetary Research, United States Treasury 
Mr. Cooke made the following statement: 


“Factual studies such as Engineer Zevada and 
I are instructed to conduct in this oil valuation 
usually yield a large part of the answer even to 
complicated technical problems. 

“Because of many different and impelling 
considerations, it is highly important both for 
our own country and for Mexico, our nearest 
neighbor to the South, that this long-standing 
question should be promptly settled, and settled 
equitably. 

“Both my friendly feelings for Mexico and its 
people and a keen recognition of the public and 
private interests at stake make me eager to co- 
operate effectively with my colleague over the 
border.” 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER SPECIAL 
CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 1934 


[Released to the press January 2] 


The Ambassador of Mexico formally pre- 
sented to the Under Secretary of State on Jan- 
uary 2 his Government’s check for $500,000 in 
payment of the eighth annual instalment, due 
January 1, 1942, in accordance with article II 
of the Convention between the United States 
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of America and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Mexico City on April 24, 1934, pro- 
viding for the en-bloc settlement of the claims 
presented by the Government of the United 
States to the Commission established by the 
Special Claims Convention, concluded Septem- 
ber 10, 1923. 

The Ambassador of Mexico also presented a 
check covering interest due under article III 
of the convention of April 24, 1934. 

The Under Secretary of State requested the 
Ambassador of Mexico to convey to his Gov- 
ernment an expression of this Government’s 
appreciation. 


DEATH OF FORMER ARGENTINE AM- 
BASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


{Released to the press December 31] 


The Under Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Sumner Welles, issued the following statement 
on December 31: 


“I have learned with the utmost regret of the 
death of Dr. Romulo 8. Naon, former Ambas- 
sador of the Argentine Republic in Washington. 

“T had the privilege of knowing Dr. Naon for 
25 years. He rendered very great service in 
the promotion of close and friendly relations 
between Argentina and the United States. He 
was a man of outstanding ability and a states- 
man of proved worth. His loss will be felt by 
all of us who have worked in the cause of closer 
inter-American relations, for his assistance and 
wise counsel have been of incalculable value.” 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


An act authorizing the appropriation of a 
sum not to exceed 20 million dollars to enable 
the United States to cooperate with the govern- 
ments of the American republics situated in 
Central America—that is with the Governments 
of the Republics of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Pana- 
ma—in the survey and construction of the pro- 
posed inter-American highway within the 
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borders of those republics, was approved by the 
President on December 26, 1941.1 

The act provides that “expenditures of such 
sums in any such country shall be subject to the 
receipt of a request therefor and of satisfactory 
assurances from the government of that country 
that appropriate commitments have been made 
by such government to assume at least one third 
of the expenditures proposed to be incurred 
henceforth by that country and by the United 
States in the survey and construction of such 
highway within the borders of such country.” 
It further provides that “all expenditures by 
the United States under the provisions of this 
Act for material, equipment, and supplies shall, 
whenever practicable, be made for products of 
the United States or of the country in which 
such survey or construction work is being 
carried on.” 

Reasons for direct United States participa- 
tion in the highway construction, together with 
a short resume of the history of the inter- 
American highway project since 1923 when the 
first steps toward cooperative action were taken, 
appear in the Bulletin of May 10, 1941, page 557. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF HAITIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
[Released to the press January 1] 
The text of a telegram from the President 
of the United States to the President of Haiti, 
His Excellency Elie Lescot, follows: 


“January 1, 1942. 

“On this anniversary of Haitian independ- 
ence, I am glad to extend to Your Excellency 
and to the Haitian people, who have without 
hesitation pledged themselves under your lead- 
ership to the cause of liberty and civilization, 
my most hearty good wishes and _ sincere 
congratulations. 

“Your repeated demonstrations of the inten- 
tion of the Government and people of Haiti 
to take an active part in the struggle in which 
the free nations of the world are now engaged 
has been most heartening to me and to the 
people of the United States. 

FRANKLIN D Roosevettr” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFLICT 
ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. GEIST’ 


[Released to the press December 30] 
Mr. PresipeNtT AND MemMBERS OF THE NEBRASKA 
Stare Bar AssocraTIon : 

When I accepted your invitation to address 
this gathering the horrors of war, which had 
been steadily spreading throughout the world, 
had not yet engulfed our own country. The 
convulsions which now threaten the whole of 
mankind had their origins in causes which ex- 
isted years ago, of which those of an economic 
nature were not the least in importance. When 


* Public Law 375, 77th Cong. 


the totalitarian leaders, with their vast program 
of aggression and depredation, made their ap- 
pearance, they succeeded in accomplishing the 
first steps of their rise to power under the guise 
of legal forms and processes, which at once 
deceived millions of those destined to be their 
victims. Chief among these victims were the 
fellow citizens who allowed their unscrupulous 
leaders to gain the mastery of the state; and 


* Delivered at the annual dinner of the Nebraska 
State Bar Association, Lincoln, Nebr., December 29, 
1941. Mr. Geist is Chief of the Division of Commercial 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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now the rest of the world is engaged in a gigan- 
tic struggle to overcome the destructive forces 
which have become the common enemy of 
mankind. 

It will remain for the historians and the psy- 
chologists of the future to penetrate the cryptic 
insidiousness which motivated a small group of 
political instigators to impel nations and vast 
armaments of men to hurl themselves against 
the peace and freedom of their neighbors. We 
Americans also witnessed those first tiltings in 
the arenas nearly 20 years ago, when liberty, in 
the very cradle of western civilization, was over- 
thrown in the first Fascist state. Likewise we 
were present when the bloody and devouring 
specter of war first appeared above the horizons 
of Europe and Asia. We have heard the rum- 
blings and have seen the destruction of war 
slowly approaching our own shores. For a 
whole decade the security and well-being of 
mankind has been increasingly threatened, and 
during the last three years, blow after blow 
has been struck, destroying one nation after 
another. At last with a tremendously powerful 
dagger-thrust in the back, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to lay us low. We were not 
confronted by an adversary who challenged us 
openly to battle but waylaid by a cowardly as- 
sassin who struck in the dark. In this the role 
of the assailant was true to form; for the as- 
sassin is always hired to level the blow which 
the instigators are too fearful to attempt them- 
selves. It is now our task to punish the assassin 
and bring the instigators to their certain end. 

It is not my purpose to go into the political 
phases of the present conflict, which assuredly 
present aspects which transcend all others, but 
to stress rather the economic measures which 
have been invoked in the totalitarian cause, and 
over against these to emphasize those concep- 
tions of economic justice to which we are com- 
mitted, and for the ultimate triumph of which 
we have been forced to take up arms. 

No economic justice can prevail in a world 
in which the enlightened principles, which gov- 
ern the conduct of nations, are overthrown and 
obliterated from the face of the earth. Men 
must be free to be just! If the great mass of 
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human beings, which compose the various na- 
tions, are enthralled under arbitrary authority, 
only injustice and exploitation can be the fate 
of the victims, while the masters sink deeper 
in cruelty and crime. Above all, the freedom of 
the individual must be preserved if the body 
politic of any nation is to be healthy and if 
that nation is to be a cooperative member of 
the family of nations. Only such a nation will 
uphold the principle of the inviolability of ter- 
ritorial integrity and respect the sovereignty of 
other states. Only such a nation will be gov- 
erned by the principle of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. Only a 
nation of free men will voluntarily respect the 
principle of equality among states, including 
equality of commercial opportunity and treat- 
ment. Such men will rely upon international 
cooperation and subscribe to methods of con- 
ciliation in adjusting international disputes. 
They will desire pacific settlements of contro- 
versies and strive for the improvement of in- 
ternational conditions by peaceful methods and 
processes. 

The political status of freedom which men 
and states enjoy is the primary safeguard of 
their material as well as their spiritual well- 
being. 

The struggle which the despot waged to en- 
thrall, first of all his own fellow citizens, and 
then the men and women of other countries 
had the direct object of seizing their material 
wealth, the fruits of their toil, and the inherit- 
ances they created for their children. The 
record of this systematic plundering on the 
part of the totalitarian rulers is one of the 
most gloomy and sinister chapters in modern 
history. An examination of this process is 
important, for its authors and adherents do 
not acknowledge their acts to be plundering 
and robbery but claim that it is a new order 
of economy upon which general contentment 
and world peace will be based. 

The authors of this new economy with their 
lust for confiscation and repression seized at 
once the productive capacity of the nation. In 
those European states where the totalitarian 
masters got control, the great mass of artisans 
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and workers of all trades and skill were placed 
under the most severe yoke of bondage. The 
leaders of the trade unions were arrested, and 
their organizations were dissolved and forbid- 
den. Their property was confiscated. Their 
funds were seized. They were forbidden to 
think any longer as free men who had a right 
to raise their voices in defense of their own in- 
terests. It was their allotted task to obey the 
commands which those placed over them saw 
fit to enforce. It was, however, not enough to 
rob men of their freedom and to reduce them 
to the status of robots. They were paraded in 
the marketplaces under slogans and banners, 
which they had learned to abhor, and forced 
to cheer lustily the very authors of their 
slavery. The millions of workers were or- 
ganized in one great body controlled by the 
state. Their hours of labor were fixed at a 
higher level; but their wages remained the 
same. 

These workers had no right to dispose of 
their labor to the highest bidder or to seek 


amelioration of their economic status by en- 


gaging in more gainful pursuits. All doors 
were closed to advancement, while the stand- 
ard of living was fixed at a meager level. 
Millions of workers thus became the living 
property of the state. They were regimented 
in producing vast quantities of goods and ma- 
terials, over the disposition of which they had 
no control. In order to prevent the cost of 
living soaring so high that under the existing 
wage scales the mass of workers could not even 
eke out a bare existence, prices were-fixed for 
all the necessities of life, except for those lux- 
uries which the leaders themselves and the pre- 
ferred few of the chosen hierarchy alone could 
obtain. 

In order to accomplish this program the 
greatest hoax of modern times was devised. 
The mass of farmers and landowners were 
brought under the yoke. A fiction was in- 
vented that proclaimed that the soil of the 
country was sacred and related to the blood of 
those who tilled it. It was claimed on the 
false theory of race that blood and soil were 
inseparable and could not be considered apart. 
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By law every farmer was chained to his land. 
Under no circumstances could he dispose of 
his property, which passed at his death to his 
eldest male heir. This is the old feudal law 
of primogeniture, which, with the rest of the 
serfdom of the Middle Ages, was slowly abol- 
ished in Western Europe or greatly modified 
with the advent of modern times. Thus the 
conditions of agricultural life were fixed once 
and for all by the statutes and decrees of the 
state. There was no longer any freedom of 
choice for the first-born male in any rural 
family which possessed an estate. No matter 
what his predilections or capacities for other 
work might be, his destiny and that of his son 
and his grandson and his great-grandson had 
been predetermined. The fruits of a lifetime 
of work were already bequeathed at birth. 
The disinherited status of the rest of the chil- 
dren was established before they were born. 
The family life from the cradle to the grave 
revolved around these realities. This was the 
second great step in establishing economic 
thralldom in the totalitarian state. Not only 
were the farmers bound to the land, but their 
agricultural operations were controlled and 
prices were fixed. For a time they were fa- 
vored at the expense of the workers in the 
cities, who were more easily bludgeoned into 
submission on account of their being accessible 
and grouped in larger numbers. Besides, the 
farmer, accustomed by the nature of his en- 
vironment to a larger measure of freedom, bent 
his neck more slowly under the totalitarian 
yoke. But in the course of time controls be- 
came more rigid in the agricultural communi- 
ties and prices of farm commodities were 
screwed down to suit the generally lower 
standard of living in the industria] centers. 

It was in the agricultural life of the totali- 
tarian states where the greatest effects of 
the drive for self-sufficiency were felt. The 
whole farming industry was incorporated 
into an autonomous public body managed by 
the state, with absolute power over all the 
persons and property involved. Everything 
to do with agriculture came under the control 
of this organization. It could fix prices at 
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will and determine what crops could be 
planted. Questions of distribution were offi- 
cially regulated. Rates of interest on mort- 
gages and all other questions pertaining to the 
financial status of the farm were determined 
by the public authorities. Agriculture was 
bodily lifted out of the realm of free compe- 
tition. The process of price adjustment 
placed the industry entirely out of line with 
prices prevailing for agricultural products in 
the world market. At first, prices were fixed 
on a remunerative basis; but this was slowly 
modified while the state was extending control 
over every individual farm. Those who pro- 
duced more grain than was required for their 
own needs were compelled to deliver the bal- 
ance to the official organizations at a fixed 
price. In the end every farmer received his 
orders as though he were a private in the 
army. Likewise the foundations for an even- 
tual economic conflict with the rest of the 
world were laid further in establishing author- 
itative control over industrial private enter- 
prises. The most far-reaching devices were 


set up by the totalitarian state with the aim of 


incorporating every business organization 
from the greatest industrial establishments to 
the smallest retail shops in the official organi- 
zation. On this one writer commented: “In 
the last analysis it can be stated that every en- 
trepreneur could consider himself a govern- 
mental employee executing the commands he 
receives”. 

Setting up of controls governing the alloca- 
tion of raw materials, even the fixing of prices, 
hours of labor, production of finished produets, 
and other measures are necessary in times of 
great emergency, such as that in which we find 
ourselves today. But the powers under which 
our Government acts have been authorized by 
the people’s representatives in Congress. These, 
therefore, are controls which the Nation has de- 
cided to impose upon itself during a time of 
great national stress. 

In the totalitarian states these systems were 
built up ostensibly with the direct object of cre- 
ating a great war machine; but the changes that 
were made with respect to labor, agriculture, 
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and private enterprise were permanent in 
character, being the direct result of revolution- 
ary changes according to which the reorganiza- 
tion of society on the authoritarian principle 
was effected. 

It is important to remember that the au- 
thoritarian system demands not only unqualified 
obedience to the established authority but a 
rigorous discipline in carrying out the com- 
mands of the state. These are totally applied, 
and the enforcement affects every phase of. 
human activity. 

Even those administering justice, hearing 
and pleading causes, may only do so by virtue of 
their obligatory membership in an organiza- 
tion controlled by the totalitarian masters and 
which organization accepts and endorses the 
whole doctrine of oppression and force. Here 
has arisen an established system by which the 
scales of justice have been deliberately unbal- 
anced, where political prejudice and blind 
bigotry are substituted for reason and conclu- 
sions based on facts. Here cases are lost before 
they are heard; and the innocent are convicted 
before they face their accusers. 

So in the midst of a universal inquisition, of 
which the agents are a ubiquitous police, the 
economic life of the nation is regimented and 
controlled for the supreme purpose of achieving 
world conquest and trade monopoly as far as 
the totalitarian arm of aggression can reach. 

As in military science, operations can only be 
extended from strategic bases, so in the interna- 
tional field, economic warfare against other na- 
tions can only be successfully waged if the 
strategy of position and movement is firmly in 
hand. In the totalitarian state all the economic 
agencies, particularly capital and industrial and 
agricultural labor and the production of ma- 
terials, commodities, and foods are totally with- 
in the control of the supreme authority. Thus 
a potential of vast proportions and influence is 
created, capable of entering and maintaining 
itself in the international field to the disadvan- 
tage, if not the destruction, of the economic 
stability of other countries. 

The steady effort toward total conquest and 


the investment of every national resource in the 
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grim relentless game of war is calculated to 
fasten upon other countries the same system 
of exploitation and repression which has been 
built up at home. The prize is enormous and 
worth the pains. At Armageddon the ruthless 
conquerors aim to sweep into their maws the 
far-flung wealth of the earth. A true perspec- 
tive of the economic purposes back of the 
aggressive moves which the totalitarian states 
have been carrying out during the last decade, 
reveals that the objectives are not the same as 
those which impelled the Central Powers in 
Europe to attack their neighbors in 1914. The 
Central Powers entered the Great War pri- 
marily to increase and fortify their hold upon 
world markets and to establish and maintain 
political and economic prestige both on sea and 
land. There was not the complete divergence 
in general outlook upon all phases of life; nor 
had our former enemies turned their backs upon 
civilization. Freedom of the individual had 
not been turned into slavery; nor had the state 
overthrown religion to make way for paganism. 
The courts and halls of justice were still gov- 


erned by legal codes and processes of law equal 
to those existing in enlightened countries. The 
arts and sciences and above all education had 
not been debased and made to serve violent 


political ends. Nor had the youth of the nation 
been turned into rabid zealots. These violent 
changes subjugated the souls of men from the 
highest to the lowest and prepared them to en- 
list themselves blindly in an unholy cause of 
ruthless aggression against their innocent 
neighbors. 

The struggle of 1914 was destined, no matter 
what might have been its outcome, to change 
the balance of power in Europe. The totali- 
tarian object in the present struggle is to anni- 
hilate civilization. These states are now 
waging war for the acquisition and control of 
the world’s material wealth. Their aims in the 
raging conflict are to perpetuate their military 
power. They are endeavoring to seize the raw 
materials of the world, not to make an adjust- 
ment in the distribution of wealth among na- 
tions but to strengthen and fortify their 
aggressive striking-power, that they may be 
able to deliver the final blow. 
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The economic system which has been imposed 
in the totalitarian states through the enslave- 
ment of the workers, farmers, and industrial 
producers, has laid the pattern for its extension 
in all countries whose independence has been 
destroyed. Wherever this juggernaut of power 
has established his rule the same economic sys- 
tem is introduced. The workers are robbed of 
their rights and compelled under pain of tor- 
ture and even death to produce as they are 
directed and for wages which are fixed by the 
conquerors. They are moved from one country 
to another and assigned to any task under con- 
ditions which the occupying authorities con- 
sider expedient. Industrial enterprises are co- 
ordinated in the general scheme of totalitarian 
production for whatever purpose may be essen- 
tial in maintaining and extending the potential 
of the military machine. The farms are plun- 
dered. The warehouses are emptied. Endless 
caravans loaded with booty move along with 
the marching hosts toward military objectives. 
Plants and factories are seized by agents of 
the occupying forces. Administration of the 
economic and financial apparatus in the con- 
quered countries is geared to the totalitarian 
system. In this process of despoilation the same 
arbitrary authority is exercised. The details 
of the plans are a minor part of the vast scheme 
of world political, economic, and military domi- 
nation. The reorganization along totalitarian 
lines in every occupied country is carried out 
with the utmost despatch and efficiency. The 
schemes of coordinating industrial production 
in such countries have been carefully worked 
out, not with the object of establishing an eco- 
nomic system which would preserve the inter- 
ests of the human beings, whose lives and prop- 
erty are at stake, but with the sole aim. of 
increasing the total potential of the war ma- 
chine through which the conquest has been 
made. 

With the advent of the totalitarian agents the 
industrial and agricultural productive capacity 
of the subjected country is severely curtailed 
by the general distress of the inhabitants and 
their unwillingness to cooperate in forging the 
chains of their own slavery. This dislocation 
becomes more severe where passive and open 
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resistance results in acts of sabotage and de- 
struction. Pitiless repressive measures persuade 
the majority to obey, who elect to preserve their 
own lives and perhaps the lives of their children, 
while cherishing the hope that the conqueror 
will either relent or in the end be overthrown. 
The net result is a complete reorganization of 
the industrial productivity of the nation, car- 
ried out under the authority of totalitarian 
agents whose single aim is to augment the re- 
sources of the master state. While the war is 
in progress these aims will be confined to in- 
creasing the military potential and to augment- 
ing the striking-power of the armed forces. 

We are, however, vitally concerned with the 
aims which affect the ultimate status of the 
world, economically and politically, over a long 
period of time. Our own progress and way of 
life will be determined by the kind of world 
in which we shall have to live through the 
decades and generations ahead. It is clear that 
the system which the would-be conquerors are 
determined to impose upon the world would 
not only destroy liberty and all the amenities 
of civilization and culture, overturn the rule 
of law wherever they have the power to do so, 
but would perpetuate an economic conflict so 
far reaching that the most isolated community 
on the earth would suffer the deteriorating ef- 
fects. This country will not accept such a sys- 
tem. It presupposes, first of all, a master state 
which, over and above its prerogatives of sov- 
ereignty, imposes upon all less powerful mem- 
bers a subordinate role, which members are 
compelled, in fact ordered, to adjust their na- 
tional economies and productive processes to 
the needs of the other. This means permanent 
isolation of such countries from the general sys- 
tem of world economy, a denial of their own 
progress in the search after higher living stand- 
ards, and the danger that their common eco- 
nomic status will progressively deteriorate as 
victims of foreign exploitation. The system 
which our totalitarian enemies mean to estab- 
lish negates all the historical progress which has 
been made by the family of nations in an effort 
to realize ultimate cooperation between states 
and peoples. 
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Never in the history of the world has state- 
craft been more ingenious and inventive in 
devising means of gaining control, not only 
of domestic economy but particularly of foreign 
trade for the purpose of attaining self-suffi- 
ciency, military and political predominance in 
the international field. Few of the devices used 
by the totalitarian states failed to have imme- 
diate and far-reaching effect upon the trade of 
most countries, including the United States. 
Foreign-exchange control reduced the volume 
of American exports in the earliest stages of 
the process when the totalitarian states began 
to mass material and supplies for their attack 
upon free countries; quantitative regulations in 
the form of import quotas soon affected the 
major exports from this country. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the use of multi- 
ple currencies, trading monopolies, exclusive 
trade arrangements with other states, the bilat- 
eral balancing of trade, and the consummation 
of barter-deals. It became clear to those who 
closely observed the working of these devices 
that the aims were not economic but part of a 
vast scheme to pile up armaments and strategic 
materials for an eventual world conflict. In 
fact, all of these measures adopted in the totali- 
tarian countries were the first acts of aggression 
against the security and well-being of the civ- 
ilized world. The deliberate encroachments 
upon our commercial rights in international 
commerce, the interference with our trade with 
other nations, the discrimination practiced 
against our shipping, and the flouting of treaty 
provisions and international accords over a 
period of years presaged the more deadly on- 
slaughts which are now being waged against us. 

At no time in the world’s history has there 
developed so startling a retrogression in human 
ideals. During the last decade millions of peo- 
ple in the Fascist and totalitarian states of 
Western Europe have been successfully led in 
revolt against their own freedom. They have 
aided in the overthrow of laws and consti- 
tutional rights on which their well-being 
depended. They have assisted in the enthrone- 
ment of masters who have destroyed their eco- 
nomic security and taken control of their 
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property and wealth. They have abandoned 
the inviolability of their homes and surrendered 
their children to the Molochs of corruption and 
false doctrine. They have hurled themselves 
with fire and sword against their peaceful 
neighbors, plundering and enslaving the inhabi- 
tants with cruel, relentless fury. 

While the fateful events have been in the 
making which came to a climax with the assault 
upon our territory and with our entrance into 
the war, our Government has steadily endeav- 
ored to advance those principles upon which 
international prosperity is based. We have 
constantly adhered to our treaty obligations and 
broken no covenants to which we have sub- 
scribed. Over against the totalitarian princi- 
ple of exploitation we have unremittingly 
worked for international cooperation and the 
reign of international law. The program 
which the United States has followed in its 
trade relations with other countries during the 
last eight years has accelerated economic coop- 
eration among those nations who are either now 
our allies in the present conflict or are counted 
among our friends. 

The most constructive effort which this Gov- 
ernment has made in the field of international 
economic relations has been embodied in the 
trade-agreements program which was inaugu- 
rated in 1934 with the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the Trade Agreements Act. It has 
been the object of the Government on behalf 
of the manufacturing and agricultural inter- 
ests of this country, as well as on behalf of 
peoples everywhere, to make the exchange of 
goods throughout the world a means of promot- 
ing common prosperity. It was an effort to 
give effect to the principle of non-discrimination 
in international commercial relations. It was 
the antithesis of the discriminatory policy 
adopted and promoted by the totalitarian states. 
It was an effort to give effect to the obvious 
truth that a nation cannot continue to sell if 
it does not buy. In every case where agree- 
ments were reached trade was stimulated and 
closer economic relations were established. The 
cornerstone of the Government’s policy in pro- 
moting sound economic relations among nations 
rests upon the principle of “non-discrimina- 
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tion”, that is, upon the legal concept of equality 
of treatment which is expressed in the “most- 
favored-nation clause”, which in every case has 
been embodied in the trade agreements made 
with other countries. It is the role of govern- 
ment to carry out negotiations with foreign 
states so that a mutually profitable interchange 
of goods becomes possible; it is the role of busi- 
ness to buy and sell. But business cannot func- 
tion in a world where every nation is playing 
a lone hand and stacking the cards against the 
other. There are certain fundamental princi- 
ples which all nations must adopt and adhere 
to if international economic relations are finally 
to rest upon a solid basis. It may not be pos- 
sible in a world made up of so many peoples 
of divergent race and traditions to attain any 
degree of political and cultural homogeneity; 
but in the international economic sphere, where 
the distribution of essential raw materials and 
the interchange of goods must continue for the 
general good of mankind, a common standard 
of enlightened conduct must be assured, based 
upon legal conceptions just and equitable to all. 

With the entrance into the war the country 
has not only consecrated all the resources and 
manpower of the Nation to the swift and com- 
plete attainment of victory but also to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a just world-order, 
in which the rapine and plunder of our ad- 
versaries cannot again menace the security and 
peace of all men. Upon the great world’s stage 
all the forces of civilization are arrayed in a 
mighty conflict to preserve by deeds of arms 
those principles and institutions essential to hu- 
man progress. The aims were clearly set forth 
by the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain in a joint dec- 
laration now known as the “Atlantic Charter” 
released by the White House on August 14, 
wherein the following statements were made 
with reference to international economic rela- 
tions: 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect 
for existing obligations, to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity ; 
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“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security”. 


The Under Secretary of State in a recent ad- 
dress emphasized the significance of the declara- 
tion as follows: 


“This categorical statement of the essentials 
of post-war commercial policy requires no in- 
terpretation. I should, however, like to em- 
phasize its meaning and significance. 

“The basic conception is that your Govern- 
ment is determined to move towards the crea- 
tion of conditions under which restrictive and 
unconscionable tariffs, preferences, and discrim- 
inations are things of the past; under which 
no nation should seek to benefit itself at the 
expense of another; and under which destruc- 
tive trade warfare shall be replaced by coopera- 
tion for the welfare of all nations. 

“The Atlantic Declaration means that every 
nation has a right to expect that its legitimate 
trade will not be diverted and throttled by 
towering tariffs, preferences, discriminations, or 
narrow bilateral practices. Most fortunately 
we have already done much to put our own 
commercial policy in order. So long as we 
adhere and persistently implement the prin- 
ciples and policies which made possible the 
enactment of the Trade Agreements Act, the 
United States will not furnish, as it did after 
the last war, an excuse for trade-destroying and 
trade-diverting practices. 

“The purpose so simply set forth in the At- 
lantic Declaration is to promote the economic 
prosperity of all nations ‘great or small, victor 
or vanquished’. Given this purpose and the 
determination to act in accordance with it, the 
means of attaining this objective will always be 
found. It is a purpose which does not have its 
origin primarily in altruistic conceptions. It is 
inspired by the realization, so painfully forced 
on us by the experiences of the past and of the 
present, that in the long run no nation can 
prosper by itself or at the expense of others and 
that no nation can live unto itself alone.” 
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There can be only one end to this war; and 
that is the end which the United States and the 
countries allied in the same cause have set out 
to reach. 

The world is no longer waiting in perplexity 
and fear of the issues of the future. The period 
of uncertainty and vacillation is passed. The 
momentum of the march toward victory will 
increase with every passing day until the forces 
arrayed against us will be overwhelmed and 
destroyed and the revolution of nihilism dis- 
appears from the earth. 

When that day comes this great world of 
human beings will grow hoarse with the frenzy 
and jubilation of thanksgiving. They will 
realize that they have had a rendezvous with 
destiny; a narrow escape, where everything 
which makes human life worth while was at 
stake, not only for them but also for their chil- 
dren. When that day comes the hundreds of 
millions who are now threatened with slavery 
will turn to the leaders of the world’s affairs 
and demand assurance that their liberties never 
again be placed in jeopardy. We shall have a 
major part in determining the guaranties upon 
which that assurance will be based. Our place 
in world affairs is now fixed; our own interest 
demands that we never again retreat from bear- 
ing our full responsibility in safeguarding the 
lot of the human race. 

In the declaration of the Atlantie Charter the 
future of the world is presaged. A universal 
order must be established that will embody the 
aspirations of all and give every nation an equal 
opportunity to develop its national life in har- 
mony with its neighbors and in consonance with 
the general course of enlightened civilization. 
Each nation must recognize its opportunity as 
well as its responsibility in international affairs; 
and this responsibility cannot be exercised more 
vitally than in the task of rearing an interna- 
tional economic order in which the prosperity 
of all will be guaranteed. There can be no bet- 
ter start in that new day when a war-wearied 
world will look to us for guidance than to make 
those principles universal which the Secretary 
of State has unceasingly fostered and advanced 
in international commercial relations. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CUBA 


{Released to the press December 29] 


On December 29, 1941 the President pro- 
claimed the second supplementary trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Cuba 
which was signed at Habana on December 23, 
1941. The publication of the new agreement in 
the Gaceta Oficial of the Republic of Cuba took 
place on the same day that it was proclaimed in 
the United States. 


In accordance with the provisions of article 
IX, the new agreement will enter into force on 
January 5, 1942. 

An analysis of the general provisions of the 
new agreement was printed in the Bulletin of 
December 27, 1941, page 603. The text of the 
agreement will be printed shortly in the Execn- 
tive Agreement Series. 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH PERU 


[Released to the press December 29] 

On December 29, 1941 the Secretary of State 
issued formal notice of intention to negotiate 
a trade agreement with the Government of 
Peru. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
issued simultaneously a notice setting the dates 
for the submission to it of information and 
views in writing and of applications to appear 


at public hearings to be held by the Committee, 
and fixing the time and place for the opening of 
the hearings. 

There is printed below a list of products 
which will come under consideration for the 
possible granting of concessions by the Govern- 


ment of the United States. Representations 
which interested persons may wish to make to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
need not be confined to the articles appearing in 
this list but may cover any articles of actual or 
potential interest in the import or export trade 
of the United States with Peru. However, only 
the articles contained in the list issued on De- 
cember 29 or in any supplementary list issued 
later will come under consideration for the pos- 
sible granting of concessions by the Government 
of the United States. 

Suggestions with regard to the form and con- 
tent of presentations addressed to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information are included 
in a statement released by that Committee on 
December 13, 1937. 

A compilation showing the total trade be- 


tween the United States and Peru during the 
years 1929-40 inclusive, together with the prin- 
cipal products involved in the trade between the 
two countries during the years 1939 and 1940, 
has been prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce, and is printed below. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH PERU 
Public Notice 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Congress 
approved June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to 
Amend the Tariff Act of 1930”, as extended 
by Public Resolution 61, approved April 12, 
1940, and to Executive Order 6750, of June 27, 
1934, I hereby give notice of intention to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement with the Government 
of Peru. 

All presentations of information and views 
in writing and applications for supplemental 
oral presentation of views with respect to the 
negotiation of such agreement should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committee concern- 
ing the manner and dates for the submission of 
briefs and applications, and the time set for 
public hearings. 

Corpett Hun 
Secretary of State 
Wasurnerton, D.C., 
December 29, 1941. 
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CoMMITTEE FoR Recrprociry INFORMATION 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH PERU 
Public Notice 


Closing date for submission of briefs, January 
24, 1942; closing date for application to be 
heard, January 24, 1942; public hearings 
open, February 2, 1941. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all information and 
views in writing, and all applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views, in regard 
to the negotiation of a trade agreement with 
the Government of Peru, of which notice of 
intention to negotiate has been issued by the 
Secretary of State on this date, shall be submit- 
ted to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion not later than 12 o’clock noon, January 24, 
1942. Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Eighth and E Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C.” 

A public hearing will be held beginning at 
10 a. m. on February 2, 1942, before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, in Room 
105 (Conference Room), the National Archives 
Building, Pennsylvania Avenue between Sev- 
enth and Ninth Streets NW., where supple- 
mental oral statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either type- 
written or printed, shall be submitted, of which 
one copy shall be sworn to. Appearance at 
hearings before the Committee may be made 
only by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings shall be 
under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information this 29th day of December 
1941, 

Fetton M. JoHnston 
Secretary 
Wasurinoton, D. C., 
December 29, 1941. 
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List or Propucts on Wuaicn THE UNITED 
Srates Witt Consmwwer GRANTING CONCES- 
sions TO Peru 


The rates of duty or import tax indicated 
are those now applicable to products of Peru. 
Where the rate is one which has been reduced 
pursuant to a previous trade agreement by 50 
percent (the maximum permitted by the Trade 
Agreements Act) it is indicated by the symbol 
MR. Where a rate has been bound free of 
duty in a previous trade agreement, it is indi- 
cated by the symbol B. 

For the purpose of facilitating identification 
of the articles listed, reference is made in the 
list to the paragraph numbers of the tariff 
schedules in the Tariff Act of 1930, or, as the 
case may be, to the appropriate sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The descriptive 
phraseology is, however, in many cases limited 
to a narrower field than that covered by the 
numbered tariff paragraph or section in the 
Internal Revenue Code. In such cases only 
the articles covered by the descriptive 
phraseology of the list will come under con- 
sideration for the granting of concessions. 

In the event that articles which are at 
present regarded as classifiable under the de- 
scriptions included in the list are excluded 
therefrom by judicial decision or otherwise 
prior to the conclusion of the agreement, the 
list will nevertheless be considered as includ- 
ing such articles. 





United 
States 
Tariff 
Act of 
1930 Para- 
graph 


Present rate 


Description of article of duty 





Pyrethrum or insect flowers, | 10% ad val. 
and derris, tube, or tuba 
root, all the foregoing which 
are natural and uncom- 
pounded, but advanced in 
value or condition by shred- 
ding, grinding, chipping, 
crushing, or any other proc- 
ess or treatment whatever 
beyond that essential to 
proper packing and the pre- 
vention of decay or dete- 
rioration pending manufac- 
ture, not containing alcohol. 
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Description of article 


Present rate 
of duty 


United 
States 
Tariff 
Act of 
1930 Para- 
graph 


Description of article 


Present rate 
of duty 








Barbaseo or cube root, natural 
and uncompounded, but ad- 
vanced in value or condition 
by shredding, grinding, chip- 
ping, crushing, or any other 
process or treatment what- 
ever beyond that essential 
to proper packing and the 
prevention of decay or de- 
terioration pending manu- 
facture, and not containing 
alcohol. 

Coca leaves 

Tungsten ore or concentrates---. 


Cedar commercially known as 
Spanish cedar, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, and 
satinwood: In the form of 
sawed boards, planks, deals, 
and all other forms not 
further manufactured than 
sawed, and flooring. 


Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of 
cane juice, melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete and 
concentrated molasses, test- 
ing by the polariscope not 
above 75 sugar degrees, and 
all mixtures containing 
sugar and water, testing by 
the polariscope above 50 
sugar degrees and not above 
75 sugar degrees. 
and for each additional sugar 
degree shown by the polar- 
iscopic test. 


Ginger root, candied, or other- 
wise prepared or preserved. 

Spices and spice seeds: 

Ginger root, not preserved or 
candied, ground. 

Cotton having a staple of one 
and one-eighth inches or 
more in length. 

Flax straw - 

Flax, not hackled 

Flax, hackled 
“dressed line’’. 

Flax tow and flax noils 

Hemp and hemp tow--_---__-- 


including 





Hackled hemp._-_-...___-- 


5 or 10% ad val. 
(5% rate ap- 
plies to ground 
root only). 


10¢ per Ib. 

50¢ per Ib. on 
the metallic 
tungsten con- 
tained therein. 

744% ad val. 

15% ad val. (plus 
a tax of $3 per 
thousand feet, 
board meas- 
ure, under 
sec. 3424, 
Internal Rev- 
enue Code; see 
below). 

1.284375¢ per Ib. 


0.028125¢ per Ib. 
additional, 
and fractions 
of a degree in 
proportion. 

20% ad val. 


5¢ per Ib. 


7¢ per Ib. 


$1.50 per ton___- 





346¢ per Ib. 


1162 (b) 


1504(b)(1) -- 


Hair of the alpaca, llama, and 
vicuna: 


In the grease or washed ____-__. 


Sorted, or matchings, if not 
scoured. 

Hats and hoods, composed 
wholly or in chief value of 
the fiber of the carludovica 
palmata, commercially 
known as toquilla fiber or 
straw; and not blocked or 
trimmed, and not bleached, 
dyed, colored, or stained. 

Pyrethrum or insect flowers, 
natural and uncompounded 
and in a crude state, not ad- 
vanced in value or condi- 
tion by shredding, grinding, 
chipping, crushing, or any 
other process or treatment 
whatever, beyond that es- 
sential to proper packing 
and the prevention of decay 
or deterioration pending 
manufacture, not containing 
alcohol. 

Cochineal, and extracts thereof, 
not containing alcohol. 

Barks, cinchona or other, from 
which quinine may be ex- 
tracted. 

Coffee, except coffee imported 
into Puerto Rico and upon 
which a duty is imposed 
under the authority of sec- 
tion 319. 

Dyeing or tanning materials, 
whether crude or advanced 
in value or condition by 
shredding, grinding, chip- 
ping, crushing, or any simi- 
lar process, and not con- 
taining alcohol: 


Furs and fur skins, not specially 
provided for, undressed: 


India rubber, crude, including 
jelutong or pontianak. 

Gutta balata, crude 

Mincrals, crude, or not advanced 
in value or condition by re- 
fining or grinding, or by 
other process of manufac- 


34¢ per Ib. of 
clean content. 
37¢ per Ib. of 
clean content. 
32¢ per Ib. of 
clean content. 
35¢ per Ib. of 
clean content. 
124% ad val_-- 





ture, not specially provided 


¢ The rate of duty on natural and uncompounded barbasco or cube 
root, advanced in value by grinding, was reduced from 10% to 5% ad 
val. in the trade agreement with Venezuela, effective December 16, 1939, 
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United 
States 
Tariff 
Act of 
1930 Para- 
graph 


1722 


1766. . ..---- 


Deseription of article 


Present rate 
of duty 


Description of article 


Present rate 
of duty 








Barbasco or cube root, crude or 
unmanufactured, not speci- 
ally provided for. 


.| Oils, expressed or extracted: 


.| Quinine sulphate and all alka- 


loids and salts of alkaloids 
derived from cinchona bark. 
Goat and kidskins, raw 
Reptile skins, raw 
Spices and spice seeds: 
Ginger root, not preserved or 
candied, if unground. 
Tagua nuts 
Tamarinds 
Sawed balsa lumber and timber, 
not further manufactured 
than planed, and tongued 
and grooved, not specially 
provided for. 





Free 


Free _ _ _. 

Free__- 

ee 
(Subject to a 
tax of $1.50 per 
thousand feet, 
board meas- 
ure, under sec. 
3424, Internal 
Revenue 
Code; see be- 
low). 








Balsa, cedar commercially 
known as Spanish cedar, 
granadilla, mahogany, rose- 
wood, and satinwood, in the 





log. 














Internal 
Revenue 
Code 
Section 


Description of article 


Present rate of 
import tax | 





| Cedar commercially known as 

Spanish cedar, granadilla, 

| mahogany, rosewood, and 
satinwood lumber, rough, 
or planed or dressed on one 
or more sides. 

Balsa lumber, rough, or planed 
or dressed on one or more 
sides. 








$3 per thousand | 
feet, board 
measure. 


$1.50 per thou- | MR. 
sand feet, 
board meas- 


Sym- 
bol 





TRADE OF THE UNITED States With PERu 


(Compiled by the Department of Commerce) 


UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH PERU 


(Values in thousands of dollars) 








Yearly average or year 


Exports to Peru « 


General imports from Peru 





Value 


Percent of total 
United States 
exports 


Value 


Percent of total 
United States 
imports 








6, 662 
26, 339 
20, 942 
23, 906 

7, 789 
18, 340 
26, 176 
15, 720 

7, 935 

3, 962 

4, 985 

9, 891 
12, 174 
13, 439 
19, 001 
16, 892 
19, 246 
23, 123 


AAAAnranrawsnwrkhr agar og; k Ww 








11, 491 
41, 153 
19, 015 
22, 819 
6, 357 
14, 053 
80, 167 
21, 284 
8, 973 
3, 685 
5, 472 
6, 191 
7, 462 
9, 023 
16, 525 
12, 813 
13, 959 
17, 943 





NOUV R ER RORNNIMRMROOQNN 





* Includes re-exports. 
* Trade figures for 1940 are preliminary. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO PERU 


(By Groups and Principal Commodities; data for individual items include only U.S. products) 





Quantity Value ($1,000) 





Commodity and group 
1939 1940 





Exports of U.S. merchandise, total 18, 841 
Animal products and animals, edible, total 233 
Dairy products ae eee 142 
Animal products and animals, inedible, total 109 
Upper leather (except lining and patent) 46 
Vegetable food products and beverages, total 436 
Grains and preparations 127 
NNN ahh oie oer at Sa wine enn See easE eee -1,000 bbl-_- 76 
Vegetables and preparations 123 
1,000 Ib_- é 86 

Other vegetable food products and beverages. -____._-.-.---.------- oe 186 
Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood, total 722 
Rubber and manufactures 511 
(eee CIR Sn Sc ee ec ccc mccsuscose Number_- 280 
Cigarettes M_- 48 
Textile fibers and manufactures, total ; 616 
Cotton manufactures 154 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric 57 
Bags of jute ‘ 114 
Absorbent cotton gauze and sterilized bandages 61 
Wood and paper, total 1, 187 
Douglas fir, sawed . bd. ft_- 70 
Boards, planks and scantlings: Douglas fir . bd. ft-- 699 
Paper and manufactures 170 
Other products ~ 200 
Nonmetallic minerals, total 1, 175 
ee eT ae er ee 747 
Motor fuel and gasoline ; . barrels _ - 145 
Lubricating oil : 402 
Paraffin wax : 150 

67 

58 
303 
3, 558 
Iron and steel-mill products_-_------------ Be ee re eR ae 2, 617 
Iron and steel bars and rods 1,000 Ib_- 333 
Iron and steel plates, sheets and skelp 1,000 Ib_- 439 

Tin plate and taggers’ tin 1,000 lb__ 280 
Structural shapes Tons (2,240 lb.) _- 318 
Sheet piling 95 
Tubular products and fittings 476 
Wire and manufactures 218 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 601 
Other products 340 
Machinery and vehicles, total 7, 870 
Electrical machinery and apparatus... -.-.--....-.-.--.---------------- 841 
Radio apparatus 216 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO PERU—Ccontinued 


(By Groups and Principal Commodities; data for individual items include only U.S. products) 





Quantity Value ($1,000) 





Commodity and group 
1939 





Machinery and vehicles—Continued. 
Industrial machinery 2, 270 
Construction and conveying machinery 
Mining, well, and pumping machinery 
Textile machinery 
Office appliances 
Typewriters 
Agricultural machinery and implements 
Tracklaying tractors 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
Re SD GD Gi oink ccc peienctvencciesenscwosuwes Number-_- 
Passenger cars Number-- 
Aircraft and parts 
RAIDS (HOWOTOE) . .. . ~~ 4. 5 on no oi sec cccccsnsnccasc Number-_-_ 
Other machinery and vehicles 
Chemicals and related products, total 
atari oa te Hale hs mi en inosine acmadeiaadan 
Chemical specialties 
Calcium arsenate 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 
Explosives, fuses, ete 
Dynamite 
Soap and toilet preparations 
Other products 
Miscellaneous domestic articles, total 
Photographic and projection goods 
Scientific and professional instruments 


Re-exports of foreign merchandise, total 


Exports, including re-exports, total 23, 123 

















UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM PERU 


(By Groups and Principal Commodities) 





Quantity Value ($1.000) 





Commodity and group 
1939 1940 





Imports for consumption, total 13, 827 
Animal products and animals, inedible, total 523 
Hides and skins 509 
Goat and kidskins 336 
Cattle hides 17 

14 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM PERU—continued 


(By Groups and Principal Commodities) 





Quantity 


Value ($1,000) 





Commodity and group 


1939 1940 





1,000 Ib__ 
Cane sugar Million Ib_- 
Molasses, not for human consumption 1,000 gal__ 
Other vegetable food products 
Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood, total 
I oo nk ening Be ere tn teuleee haw mae 1,000 Ib__ 
SES SP ee en ea, RE eee ae Be oi ct eee 1,000 Ib__ 
Cube (Timbo or barbasco) root 1,000 Ib_- 
Ee ae = 22 1,000 lb_- 
Other vegetable products, inedible ___-_ - So tag eo il a ee ae 
Textile fibers and manufactures, total 
I ___..1,000 lb. (clean content) _- 
Cotton linters : 
en NEB oc a kc ccm nmcaceeemeenue Tons (2,240 Ib.)_- 
EE ee ee ee ee 1,000 Ib. (clean content) - - 
Combing wool 
Hair of the cashmere goat, alpaca, etc 
Other textiles 
Wood, total 
Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles, total - - - 
Tungsten ore: 
For smelting, refining and export 
Other tungsten ore 
Vanadium ore 
Copper: 
For smelting, refining and export 
Other copper 
Lead ore and bullion: 
For smelting, refining and export 
Other lead ore and bullion 26, 077 
Lead pigs and bars 17, 517 
Zinc ore: 
For smelting, refining and export 17, 259 
Other zine ore (except pyrites) 11, 254 
Antimony ore 
Bismuth 
Other metals and manufactures 


Miscellaneous articles, total. .____..._..--_----- sss SS aA eee re re 











1, 134 


1, 085 
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11 
6 
286 
4 
16 
135 
80 
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Cultural Relations 




















THE ROLE OF CULTURAL EXCHANGE IN WARTIME 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES A. THOMSON! 


[Released to the press December 31] 

The original subject of this talk, “The Role 
of Cultural Exchange in the Present and Fu- 
ture Relations of the Americas”, was assigned 
and accepted when our country was at peace— 
albeit an uneasy peace—with all the world. 
Now that we are at war in the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, on land, on sea, and in the air, 
there is an arresting timeliness in the question: 
What is the role of cultural exchange in war- 
time ¢ 

We are not the first nation to be faced with 
this question. Great Britain and Germany 
have been answering it in the other American 
republics, while their battles raged in Europe, 
and their responses have borne what may ap- 
pear to some a surprising degree of resem- 
blance. Each in its own way has not di- 
minished but has rather intensified cultural 
activities as an essential basis for relations dur- 
ing and after the conflict. Japan has answered 
similarly: at the very hour that Japanese 
planes were attacking Pearl Harbor, Japanese 
representatives were promoting a cultural 
agreement with Brazil. China, too, has an- 
swered. Under invasion and bombardment, 
China has never slackened her support of Chi- 
nese-American cultural agencies. This una- 
nimity of response from our enemies as well 
as from our allies is the most convincing testi- 
mony possible to the immense importance of 
fostering and furthering cultural relations 
now. 

As for us, our own Government has accepted 
for many years the solidarity of the American 
republics as basic in our international relations. 
The cultural factor is a primary contributor 


*Delivered before the American Political Science 
Association, New York, N.Y., December 31, 1941. Mr. 
Thomson is Chief of the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations, Department of State. 


toward that solidarity. Obviously it would 
be detrimental, even disastrous, to lose sight of 
this factor under pressure of war conditions. 

In short, cultural relations—which have been 
happily defined as “a better mutual comprehen- 
sion of one another’s ways”—serve to provide 
that underlying basic understanding and com- 
munity of interest and effort essential to con- 
tinuing an effective cooperation among the 
American nations. Konrad Bercovici declared 
recently “We in the United States have recog- 
nized at long last that to protect ourselves we 
must protect the other Americas. But we have 
not yet convinced our neighbors that our pro- 
posed cooperation is of mutual interest. It is. 
We have not told them, not really told them, 
not so that our words would sink in, that if we 
do not frustrate the aggressors or would-be 
aggressors now—together—they, the Mexicans 
and the Central and South Americans, will all 
be in grave danger. That is the language they 
would understand, if properly uttered not only 
by our political leaders, but by ourselves, the 
people.” 

Now it is more than ever important that our 
country strengthen the bonds of friendship with 
the other American republics, demonstrate to 
them that the cause of our freedom is the cause 
of their freedom, of all freedom; and it is 
urgently necessary that the channels of travel 
and information be kept open. The immediate 
agencies to effect this are the agencies already 
fruitfully at work: The interchange between 
the Americas of leaders of thought and opinion, 
of research workers, technicians, and professors 
and students; translation back and forth of 
significant and revealing writings whether for 
their timeliness or for their enduring literary 
values; the showing in our sister countries of 
motion pictures that reveal life in the United 
States—and now, most particularly, life as lived 
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with undimmed vitality and unclouded faith in 
wartime—and similarly, the showing of pic- 
tures here that tell of the life and purposes of 
the peoples to the South; and the transmission 
of radio programs to the same end. 

We are accustomed to link propaganda and 
war in our thinking. But what is the role of 
cultural relations in wartime, as distinct from 
propaganda? In answer, we may note that 
there are three major ways of influencing the 
ideas of other peoples. One is the way the 
Nazis have brought to perfection a subversive, 
insidious system which they employ as an im- 
plement of aggression, as the psychological 
arm of their pattern of conquest. It is used 
as the prelude to military subjection. It is 
designed to create a pathological condition in 
the mind of another people, to bring about 
emotional confusion in a nation in order to 
“soften” its will and render it powerless to 
take action for its own preservation. It rep- 
resents the now familiar technique of the “war 
of nerves”. Those who administer this type 


of propaganda do not consider the objects of 
its pressure as equals whose opinions are to 
be respected, but as victims to be despised and 
overcome. 

But there is a second type of propaganda, 
of which the Nazi form is a corruption or dis- 


tortion. Propaganda in its  original—and 
correct—sense means simply an effort to urge 
other people to think as one thinks. It recalls 
the figure of the farmer or the gardener who 
puts slips into the ground in the hope of prop- 
agating some desirable plant. For as “cul- 
ture” and “cultivation” had the same origin 
in the tilling of the soil, so did “propagation” 
and “propaganda”. It is by such methods that 
missionaries spread their faith, communities 
attract new residents, or an association gains 
members. 

The program of cultural relations, in some 
of its phases, may border closely on this sec- 
ond or “instructive” type of propaganda, as 
distinguished from the “destructive” Nazi 
form. Yet it has a distinct field of its own. 
Both types of propaganda just mentioned are 
essentially unilateral; cultural relations are 
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fundamentally and _ necessarily reciprocal, 
The technique of propaganda is generally 
similar to that of advertising; it seeks to im- 
press, to press in. The technique of cultural 
relations is that of education in the root sense 
of the word, to “lead out”. Propaganda en- 
deavors to develop a receptive or favorable at- 
titude—that state of mind which is sometimes 
called “good-will”. The goal of cultural re- 
lations is something deeper and more lasting, 
the creation of a state of mind properly called 
“understanding”. Good-will may be largely 
emotional; it may evaporate quickly. Un- 
derstanding endures. It is a thing of the 
mind, rooted in knowledge and the conviction 
that is born of knowledge rather than in emo- 
tion or sentimentality. When occasions of 
friction arise, the good-will fostered by propa- 
ganda may soon be forgotten. But if effective 
understanding has developed between two peo- 
ples, each will better comprehend the position 
of the other, even if they differ; irritation is 
lessened, and the way paved for adjustment 
and eventual solution. 

The American nations face a long pull to- 
gether, both during this war and after. Only 
the strongest possible bonds will be adequate 
to assure that cooperation which is essential 
to victory and a stable peace. The member 
nations of the New World partnership must 
have that mutual respect and trust which re- 
sults from true confidence and understanding. 
To build that understanding is in considerable 
part the job of cultural relations. 

The Department of State in cooperation with 
Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, has been working with the 
colleges and universities and other private agen- 
cies toward this end. Among other activities, 
the Department during the past year has in- 
vited to the United States for individual visits 
40 or more outstanding leaders of thought and 
opinion from the other American republics— 
social and natural scientists, journalists, novel- 
ists and other writers, historians, educators, 
artists, and musicians. They have traveled 
widely in this country and have received gen- 
erous hospitality from many of the institutions 
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which you represent. They have gone back to 
their own countries to report the existence of 
a real basis for inter-American understanding 
and cooperation. Let me cite the words of only 
two of these visitors: 

Sergio Buarque de Hollanda of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Education wrote in one of Rio de 
Janeiro’s leading newspapers: “In our Amer- 
icas, in spite of all ethical and cultural differ- 
ences, there are to be found, from North to 
South, certain social features with identical 
origins, which were developed by applying old 
institutions and old ideas to a new free land”. 

Dr. Josué Gollan, distinguished Argentine 
scientist and Rector of the Universidad del 
Litoral, stated in a public address that of all 
his travels none had impressed him more deeply 
than the visit to this Nation, “considering the 
similarity of the United States and our country 
with regard to origin, aspirations, and political 
system”. He went on to make this striking 
comment concerning the United States, “its 
charm does not lie in the expressions of its 
sciences and arts, as is the case with regard to 


European culture; its charm lies in the organi- 
zation of its collective life, in the spirit and 
action of a powerful democracy”. 

The bases exist for inter-American under- 
standing. But the solidity of our New World 
partnership will depend also on the degree to 
which the American peoples share a common 


social goal. As Ernesto Galarza has written in 
the November 1941 issue of the Free World, 
“the Americas must forge ahead on the premise 
that common defense and joint war, if neces- 
sary, must produce after the victory a system 
for the use and enjoyment of the continent’s 
resources by the people who live on it, on the 
basis of their industry, their enterprise, and 
their common human needs.” Peoples who 
live in misery and ignorance, without knowl- 
edge and without hope, cannot be expected to 
feel a stake in a victory of so-calied “democ- 
racy”, or to struggle and sacrifice for such a 
goal, 

Solidarity must rest on an economic and 
social, as well as on an intellectual or ideological 
base. To this end there must be a joint inter- 
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American program which will seek to raise 
living standards and increase consumption 
capacity through progressively wider possession 
and use of land, the better development of sub- 
sistence agriculture, the cooperative adjustment 
of surplus crops, the formulation of a sound 
plan for financing needed industrial develop- 
ment and other purposes, the elevation of labor 
standards, and the improvement of education 
and public health. The construction of high- 
ways will play an important role; and the Pan 
American Highway, on which work goes stead- 
ily forward, should be rapidly advanced as a 
great potential force for bringing the American 
countries closer together in common under- 
standing through closer contact of all our 
peoples. 

Here it becomes evident that cultural rela- 
tions have a wider field than that usually cov- 
ered by the term “intellectual cooperation”. 
They should contribute not only to that under- 
standing which comes from interchange in edu- 
‘ation, scholarship, and the arts, but also pro- 
vide effective cooperation for the achievement 
of economic advance and social welfare. 
Through exchange fellowships and professor- 
ships, the loan of experts, special training op- 
portunities for technicians and interns, the 
cultural-relations program should facilitate co- 
operative action in the economic and social field. 
Social-security legislation may be made more 
effective, programs of social welfare may be for- 
warded by assistance in the training of adequate 
personnel, and the exchange of ideas and sci- 
entific information in books and other publica- 
tions may be greatly extended. 

A major responsibility for leadership and 
effort to create a healthy, better, peaceable world 
has now come to this hemisphere. It has come 
especially to the United States of America. 
But the United States will always share that 
responsibility with the other American repub- 
lics and with Canada. The New World can 
hope to be more successful in meeting its vital 
responsibility than the Old only if it has 
achieved within itself the cooperative order and 
the common fabric of morality, law, and human 
aspiration for a better life free from want and 
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fear, which it would seek to realize in the post- 
war settlement. If the Americas are to provide 
leadership in the task of building the better 
world of peace and economic advancement, a 
world whose foundations will not soon tremble 
again, whose walls cannot be toppled down, the 
time is already here for the scholars and think- 
ers to start to work on the contribution which 
the American system of cooperative peace de- 
veloped in this hemisphere can make to the 
problem of world stability after the struggle. 

In an address delivered just a few days be- 
fore we were attacked by Japan, Assistant Sec- 
retary Berle said in words that have tremen- 
dously added significance in the light of today’s 
events: 


“The American system is now preserving in 
the New World the values of civilization which 
much of the Old World is destroying. It has 
shown the way to a unity between free nations. 
It has shown that without sacrifice of a jot of 
proud independence great nations can join in 
a common cause. They can do the work of in- 
ternal improvement. They can carry on the 
peaceful fabric of commerce. They can create 
the power which is needed to repel an enemy. 
If force is needed, they have and can use force. 
They are a standing answer to the defeatists 
who say that unity can come only from 
conquest. 

“Qn November 25 Berlin attempted to set up 
a fraudulent order based on terror, It went 
almost unnoticed in the New World; for in the 
New World there is already a free order which 
has, in itself, strength of arms and strength of 
will; strength of justice and strength of 
economics.” 


The union of free men in the United States 
of America made a home for freedom in the 
world. The union of free countries in the united 
republics of America—united less by political 
bond than by the concept and ideology of lib- 
erty itself, in the fullest and deepest sense of the 
term by a cultural relationship—is today the 
world’s assurance that freedom shall not fail. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


A tabulation of contributions collected and 
disbursed during the period September 6, 1939 
through November 1941, as shown in the reports 
submitted by persons and organizations regis- 
tered with the Secretary of State for the solici- 
tation and collection of contributions to be used 
for relief in belligerent countries, in conformity 
with the regulations issued pursuant to section 
3 (a) of the act of May 1, 1937 as made effective 
by the President’s proclamations of September 
5, 8, and 10, 1939, and section 8 of the act of 
November 4, 1939 as made effective by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the same date, has been 
released by the Department of State in mimeo- 
graphed form and may be obtained from the 
Department upon request (press release of De- 
cember 29, 1941, 51 pages). 

This tabulation has reference only to contri- 
butions solicited and collected for relief in bel- 
ligerent countries (France; Germany; Poland; 
the United Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Atrica; 
Norway; Belgium; Luxembourg; the Nether- 
lands; Italy; Greece; Yugoslavia; Hungary; 
and Bulgaria) or for the relief of refugees 
driven out of these countries by the present war. 
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APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Defense Materials, effective as of December 2, 
1941 (Departmental Order 1016). 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER EXCEPTING CER- 
TAIN POSITIONS FROM CIVIL SERVICE 
RULES 


An Executive order (no. 9004) signed Decem- 
ber 30, 1941, amends the Civil Service Rules by 
excepting certain positions from examination 
under section 3, Civil Service Rule II. Posi- 
tions in the Department of State affected are 
listed in the order as follows: 


“1, Five special assistants to the Secretary of 
State. 

“2, All employees of international commis- 
sions, congresses, conferences, and boards, ex- 
cept the International Joint Commission; the 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico; and the International 
Boundary Commission, United States, Alaska, 
and Canada. 

“3. Chief and two assistant chiefs of the 
foreign service buildings office. 

“4. Two private secretaries or confidential 
assistants to the Secretary of State, and one to 
each Assistant Secretary of State. 

“5. One private secretary or confidential 
assistant to the head of each bureau in the State 
Department appointed by the President. 

“6. One chauffeur for the Secretary of State. 

“7, Gage readers employed part-time or inter- 
mittently by the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, at such 
isolated localities that in the opinion of the 
Commission the establishment of registers is 
impracticable.” 














The Foreign Service 














PERSONNEL CHANGES 


(Released to the press January 3] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since December 27, 
1941; 


Stephen C. Brown, of Herndon, Va., formerly 
Vice Consul at Kunming, Yunnan, China, has 
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been designated Third Secretary of Embassy 
and Vice Consul at London, England, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Harry E. Carlson, of Joliet, Ill., First Secre- 
tary of Legation and Consul at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, has been designated First Secretary of 
Legation and Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma City, Okla., Con- 
sul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been desig- 
nated First Secretary of Embassy and Consul 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, and will serve in 
dual capacity. 

Landreth M. Harrison, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., formerly Second Secretary of Embassy 
at Berlin, Germany, has been designated Second 
Secretary of Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 

Thomas A. Hickok, of Aurora, N. Y., Consul 
at Manila, Philippine Islands, has been desig- 
nated Second Secretary of Legation at Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Miss Elizabeth Humes, of Memphis, Tenn., 
Second Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has been designated Second Secretary 
of Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 

John D. Johnson, of Highgate, Vt., formerly 
Consul at Salonika, Greece, has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 

David McK. Key, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
formerly Second Secretary of Embassy at 
Rome, Italy, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

David H. McKillop, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
formerly Third Secretary of Embassy at Ber- 
lin, Germany, has been designated Third Sec- 
retary of Legation and Vice Consul at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and will serve in dual capacity. 

The assignment of Harvey Lee Milbourne, of 
Charles Town, W. Va., as Consul at Calcutta, 
India, has been canceled. In lieu thereof, Mr. 
Milbourne has been assigned as Consul at St. 
Lucia, British West Indies, where an American 
Consulate will be established. 

James B. Pilcher, of Cordele, Ga., formerly 
Consul at Amoy, Fukien, China, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State. 
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R. Borden Reams, of Luthersburg, Pa., Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, has been designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 

Frank A. Schuler, Jr., of North Muskegon, 
Mich., Vice Consul at Antigua, Leeward Is- 
lands, British West Indies, has been assigned as 
Consul at Antigua, Leeward Islands, British 
West Indies. 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Springfield, Tenn., for- 
merly Vice Consul at Hankow, Hupeh, China, 
has been designated Third Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Chungking, China. 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 
CONCILIATION 
Treaty With Liberia 


[Released to the press December 30] 


The Conciliation Treaty between the United 
States and Liberia, signed on August 21, 1939, 
provided for the establishment of a Permanent 
International Commission to which disputes be- 
tween the two Governments may be submitted 
for investigation and report. The Commission 
is to be composed of five members, consisting of 
one national member chosen by each of the par- 
ticipating Governments and one non-national 
member chosen by each Government from some 
third country. The fifth member or joint com- 
missioner will be chosen by agreement between 
the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Liberia, it being understood that 
he shall not be a citizen of either country. 

The President has designated the following 
persons to serve on behalf of this Government 
on the Permanent International Commission : 
National Member: 

Mr. Harry A. McBrive, of Michigan, Administrator, 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Non-national Member: 
His Excellency Sefior Dr. Don FRANcISco CASTILLO 
NAsera, Ambassador of Mexico, Washington, D. C. 
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COMMERCE 
Supplementary Trade Agreement With Cuba 


Announcement of the proclamation by the 
President of the supplementary trade agreement 
with Cuba, signed at Habana December 93, 
1941, appears in this Bulletin under the heading 
“Commercial Policy”. 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations With Peru 


Announcement regarding the intention to 
negotiate a trade agreement with Peru appears 
in this Bulletin under the heading “Commercial 
Policy”. 


CLAIMS 
Special Convention of 1934 With Mexico 


Announcement regarding the payment on 
January 1, 1942 by Mexico of the eighth annual 
instalment in accordance with article IT of the 
Convention with Mexico signed April 24, 1934, 
appears in this Bulletin under the heading 
“American Republics”. 
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Trail Smelter Arbitration Between the United States 
and Canada Under Convention of April 15, 1935: 
Decision of the Tribunal Reported March 11, 1941. 
Arbitration Series 8. Publication 1649. iv, 61 pp. 








Regulations 














Chinese Regulations: The Admissible Classes of Chi- 
nese. December 30, 1941. (Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service.) 7 Federal 
Register 10. 


International traffic in arms, ammunition, etc. [certifi- 
cate of registration as receipt]. December 23, 1941. 
(Department of State.) 6 Federal Register 6791. 
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Legislation 

















An Act To suspend the export tax and the reduction 
of the quota prescribed by section 6 of the Act of 
March 24, 1934 (48 Stat. 456), as amended, for a fixed 
period, and for other purposes. [S. 1623] (Public 
Law 367, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) Approved, December 
22,1941. 1p. 

An Act To provide for cooperation with Central Amer- 
ican republics in the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway. [S. 1544] (Public Law 375, 
77th Cong., Ist sess.) Approved, December 26, 1941. 
2 pp. 

An Act To amend the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended, 
and for other purposes. [H.R. 5988] (Public Law 
386, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) Approved, December 26, 


1941. 2 pp. 
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To Amend the Sugar Act of 1937, as Amended: Hearing 
before the Committee on Finance, U. S. Senate, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 5988, an act to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. [Revised.] December 9, 1941. iv, 82 pp. 

Amending Act Requiring Registration of Foreign 
Agents: Hearings before Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 6045, a bill to 
amend the act entitled “An Act To require the regis- 
tration of certain persons employed by agencies to 
disseminate propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 8, 1938, as amended. 
November 28 and December 1, 1941. [Serial No. 9.] 
[Statement of Assistant Secretary Berle, pp. 28-32; 
letters of Secretary Hull and Under Secretary 
Welles supporting legislation, p. 55.] iv, 56 pp. 
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